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Portrait of Lady Ann. 

We have again the pleasure to pre- 
sent to our readers, another copperplate 
engraving of one of Mr. Mahard’s fine 
stock of cattle—** Lady Ann.” In this 
fine specimen of the pure blooded Dur- 
ham short horn, Mr. Foster, our en- 
graver, has shown, we think, much 
improvement, both in the drawing and 
execution of his work, since he made 
his first trial in « Prince Frederick,”’ 
inthe second No. of the present Vol. 
of the Farmer and Gardener; and we 
are convinced that the public will bear 
us out in our opinion, that every suc- 
ceeding effort of this eminent artist, and 
particularly another of a larger and more 
pains-taking engraving of the same ani- 
mal—** Prince Frederick’’—which will 
appear in our next number, will tend 
to confirm the unrivalled station, at 
least in the ‘West, this artist so de- 
servedly holds as a drawer and en- 
graver of animals from nature. 

Lady Ann was imported from Eng- 
land by Josiah Lawrence, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati—her color is spotted roan—she 
was calved 8th of April, 1836. Got by 
“ Magnum Bonum,”’ (2243;) dam, by 
Linton; g. d. by Jupiter, (343 ;) g. g. d. 
by Eastby, (232;) Linton, by Rich- 
mond, (1380;) dam, Cyntha, by Re- 
mus, (550;) g. d. Arbutus, by Comet, 
(155 ;)—1000 guineas. 

The form of this remarkably fine 
animal will show for itself; it is there- 
fore unnecessary for us to dilate upon 
her fine points and proportions: we will 
only observe, that as a proof of her being 
also a fine milker, we have it from Mr. 
Mahard himself, that last August she 
produced thirty-one quarts of rich milk 
perday. We have also to add that she 
took the premium of the two year old 
cup at the Brighton fair, in 1838. 

| E. J. H. 
‘Vox. I.—9 


Ploughs. 

In a visit to Mr. Peacock, a short 
time since, we were much pleased to 
examine a very beautifully finished 
plough, (by: his own hands,) and like 
the balance of his ploughs, and those 
now, and for some time so much in use 
in the western country, called after his 
name. 

We understand that Mr. Peacock has 
resided in Cincinnati some eighteen or 
nineteen years; the whole of which 
time his attention has been much direct- 
ed to the improvement and manufacture 
of his celebrated ploughs, now generally 
well known in the western country. 
But few cast mould-board ploughs had 
found their way as far west as Cincin- 
nati when he commenced the business, 
and the few that were in use, were 
found to be but little adapted to so light 
a soil, covered in most cases with a lux. 
uriant growth of either weeds or stub- 
ble, or both. ‘The consequence was, 
that a very light plough, with no coulter 
or cutter, called by some the Bull 
Plough, was introduced and in general 
use. All this however did not discour- 
age the new plough maker; he com- 
menced his operations by making a few 
of the ploughs, then ealled the Hackney 
plough, of which he sold about ten the 
first year, and increased a little in the 
amount of his sales the second year, and 
so on for a number of years, but soon 
began to make models or patterns him- 
self, which he called by his own name. 
This we learn to be the history of the 
plough called the Peacock plough, in 
the West. ‘That this (being a variety 
of the swing plough) is better adapted 
to our western soil than any other 
plough in use, is well known experi- 
mentally by a great portion of the farm- 
ing community throughout the length 








and breadth of the Mississippi Valley. 
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We hesitate not to recommend the 
Peacock plough, improved on by him- 
self and others, to those who may not 
be so well acquainted with the article, 
from the fact that we know it has not 
only taken the place of the once cele- 
brated Bull Plough, but also that the 
great variety of ploughs brought from 
other places to Cincinnati for sale, du- 





ring a number of years past, have all 


been kept out of general use up to this 


time, by a better article, viz: the Pea- 
cock Piough. 

We have examined this plough, par- 
ticularly in Mr. Peacock’s own shop, 
and also in Mr. Sloup’s, and at Messrs. 
G. Garret & Co., successors to Geo. 
C. Miller, and other manufacturers in 
our city, and believe that it would be 
found difficult to construct ploughs on 
better principles for strength, of the 





same weight of materials. 


And as it regards its being repaired :—| 


it is true, like every other machine, it 
may be injured by an inexperienced 
hand; and so thousands of them, no 
doubt, are spoiled by inexperienced 
manufacturers ; but if the farmer would 
go at once to acompetent manufacturer, 
purchase a good article, and then see 
that his smith leave his ploughshare 
in the same shape that he finds it, we 
think there would be no cause of com- 
plaint; but should he take a different 
course, to save fifty cents, then let him 
blame himself and not his plough. We 
hear some of our eastern friends speak 
highly of the cast share plough, as be- 
ing more easily repaired. We must 
however observe, that the cast share 


will not suit our fine smooth soil in| 
the West so well as the more rough and} 


stony soil in some of the eastern states. 
Many farmers in the West take their 
shares to the smith’s for sharpening, 
when they are little or not at all more 
blunt than a new cast share. 
share, then, as generally made, is too 
blunt for our soil, and if made thinner 
would probably break too easily. But 
until those shares are deposited through- 
out the whole western country, the 
ploughs could be of little use except 


near a foundry, or some other place of 


deposit. One trip of fifty miles for 
points or shares in the midst of one’s 
ploughing, would probably determine 
in favor of the wrought share. 

We see nothing lacking in the Pea. 
cock plough but what may easily be 
added as the farming community may 
find it necessary to operate differently 
upon the seil.* We find that Mr. Pea- 
cock, as well as Mr. Sloup, have been 
practical farmers; consequently, they 
_are prepared to understand any sugges. 
tion that may be made to them, in re. 
gard to alterations in the plough. 

We have no doubt but that they will 
find it necessary to alter the shape of 
their mould-board more or less, and the 
dimensions of their plough in some 
other respects to suit different opinions 
about the way in which the sod should 
be laid over, (the flatter the better we 
hold,) and also for much deeper plough- 








The cast | 
|deeper than the former. 


ing than usual, and for hill-side plough- 


ling, dc. 


The time has now arrived in the 
western country, when a considerable 
portion of the lands in th. settled neigh- 
borhoods require resuscitation by deep 
ploughing as well as other means. On 
this subject we were informed by Mr. 
Peacock, that if the ground is to be 
ploughed very deep, it will be neces- 
sary to make the beam longer, or add 
weight to the plough, or both, if the 
ground should be hard enough to make 
much resistance; otherwise it must un- 
avoidably raise behind and run on the 
point, which it will do after all, if the 
point is not set down so as to take free- 
ly. Itis evident, then, if this statement 
be true, (which looks reasonable,) that 
those who would plough much deeper 
than common, must either incur the ex- 
pense of a plough made for this very 
purpose, or have two common swing 
ploughs made to follow each other in 
the same track, the hinder one going 
This latter 
plan in most instances is thought prefer- 
able in England, when the soil is to be 
stirred to an unusual depth. In either 


ae? 





* If we should find out any thing better of 
this kind, we will inform our readers. 
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ease it would be found necessary, as a 
matter of course, to increase the strength 
of the beam. 

Mr. Peacock, always endeavoring 
to improve his valuable implement, is 
now making several new patterns, in 
addition to almost an entire new set fin- 
ished about a year ago, from the prairie 
down to a cotton plough. 

He is of opinion that something is 
yet to be done in raising the furrow 
with less friction on the mould-board, 
consequently the draught must be lighter 
for the horses if accomplished. An- 
other item aimed at, is so to form the 
mould-board that the share may more 
easily be made to correspond with it, 
and so make a uniform curve of the 
whole surface, and thus render it less 
liable to become loaded with adhesive 
soil.* All of which, we believe, the 
improvers will soon accomplish, should 
they be able to bring their experiments 
fairly before the public. 

We have, at this time, one of Mr. 
Peacock’s ploughs, made from a new 
pattern, for trial on our farm, that we 
may report thereon, which we shall 
take pleasure in doing in due time for 


the benefit of the public, as well as of 


the maker. E. J. H. 





For the Western farmer and Gardener. 
Black and White Berkshires. 


Messrs Hooper and Affleck : 


I have just received the December number of 
the Agriculturist, published at Nashville, Ten- 
hessee, and am asked in it the following ques- 
tions: “ Did Dr. Martin purchase his white 
(Berkshire) hog in person in England? Or 
was he purchased for, or sent to, a gentleman 
on Long Island, and from thence brought to 
Kentucky? Is he from Mr. Etches?  Infor- 
mation from a responsible gentleman in Ohio, 
induces me to ask these questions.” 

I know nothing of the “ responsible gentle- 
man” alluded to, but will answer his questions 
by a plain statement of facts. 

After an extensive trip through the eastern 
states, in 1839, and buying some black Berk- 
shire hogs, and Durham cattle; not being satis- 








* And yet another item will be, either to make the 
mould-board so high as to prevent the earth as it is 
raised, from falling over the upper edge into the furrow 
#2ain; or so to shape the mould-board as to secure the 


fied. ] sent an order to England to my agent, 
who lives near Leeds, in Yorkshire, to purchase 
for me some Durham cattle, and four of the 
best kind of hogs that could be found in England. 
My order was for hogs that came early to ma- 
turity, attained a large size, fattened easily, and 
were hardy and productive in pigs. 

My order was so awkwardly expressed, that 
he thought I wanted four diflerent kinds, and 
he accordingly sent me a white Berkshire bear, 
a boar pig of the big white china, a Neapolitan 
sow, and a Lancashire sow. These hogs and 
the cattle purchased for me, were all put under 
the care of Mr, Claney, who had lived several 
years upon the same farm, and accompanied by 
him in the’ ship “ Nicholas Biddle,” Captain 
Heirn, to New York, where they arrived on the 
28th of August, 1839, and were met by my son 
Samuel T. Martin, at the wharf, who took 
charge of them as soon as landed, and accompa- 
nied them, with Mr, Claney, to my house, where 
they arrived on the 7th of October. 

I have no disposition to deny to the black 
Berkshires, the name of improved Berkshires, 
nor have I much disposition to dispute about 
names, but would ask, do not the friends of the 
black Berkshire know that they are a cross of 
the black China upon the old Berkshire hog ? 
Do they not know that the white China isa 
larger and better shaped hog than the black ? 
And is it not as easy to make a white hog with 
a white sire, as to make a black hog witha 
black sire? And do they not know that Prof. 
Low (of England) in his “ IIlustrations of Do- 
mestic Animals,” in the London Farmer’s 
Magazine, says, “It would be desirable to get 
rid of the black color of the present breed,” be- 
cause white is the most agreeable? An eastern 
writer gives a strange turn to this expression of 
Prof. Low; and comes to the conclusion, that 
because he wished to get rid of the black, there 
was no white. Now I come to the opposite, 
and conclude it was because the white was bet- 
ter. This is to be the test at last, and I am 








willing to meet the advocates of the black Berk- 
shire upon this issue. 

I would remark that IT have many d/ack 
Berkshires, and but one white one ; that I have 
bred my black sows some to black boars of which 
I keep two, and some to my white boar; that I 
have heretofore sold their pigs all at the same 
price, and that I can sell all that I raise. 

I do not believe that my white and my black 
Berkshires are made out of the same materials, 
There is certainly a great difference in the feel- 
ing of them. The skin of the white one is 
much softer and more elastic than my black 
ones. This is easily appreciated py breeders. 

I have fed a pig of Mr. Letton’s white Berk- 
shire boar, which was several months younger 
than a black Berkshire boar I purchased of Mr, 
Lossing, of Albany, New York, and the white 
one gained more than two pounds to the black’s 














intended object. 


one. I am willing to subject the pigs of my 
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boar to the same kind, or any other test. Who 
is willing to try it? 

I want the best kind of hogs, and will not be 
satisfied with any other, It is a very unfair 
kind of argument tosay, that because some 
Colonel on Long Island imported some white 
Berkshires of an inferior quality, that all white 
Berkshires are inferior, 

It is a little singular that a committee on 
swine, at Albany, New York, should adduce 
this very case to prove that Berkshires are bet- 
ter than any other hogs. C.N. Bement, of that 
committee, states (see Cultivator, volume VI. 
page 31,) “that Col. Williams, a wealthy and 
spirited gentleman, residing on Long Island, 
desirous of procuring a superior breed of hogs, 
wrote to his friend and agent in Liverpool, to 
procure for him, without regard to price, six 
pigs of the best breed in England, and to take 
time and satisfy himself before purchasing. Af. 
ter diligent enquiry, his friend settled upon the 
Berkshire as being considered, taking all things 
into view, the best and most improved breed, 
and purchased seven—four males, and three 
females, being the entire litter, (the owner re- 
fusing to sell part,) and forwarded them on to 
New York,” etc. 

It seems Col. Williams’ friend was no judge 
of hogs (the proof, his purchasing all of one 
litter to breed together,) but “ after diligent en- 
quiry,” learned the white Berkshire was consid- 
ered the most improved breed, but being no 
judge, he was imposed upon in the purchase,* 

I was more fortunate than Col, Williams, 
in having an agent that was a judge, and asa 
proof of it, it is only necessary to show the stock 
he sent me. SAM’L D. MARTIN, 

_ Colbyville, Ky., Jan. 7th, 1841. 


The above remarks we elicited by a 
private letter, which I wrote to Mr. 
Martin, begging of him the particulars 
of his importation of the white Berk- 
shire boar spoken of. I now feel confi- 
dent that Mr. Fanning was misinform- 
ed like myself—even before reading the 
preceding remarks, I felt well assured 
that Dr. Martin was too highminded 
and honorable a man to offer anything 





* Is this true, that Col. Williams’ hogs 
were inferior? That is the report, but is it 
true? J should think not. Benjamin Brent- 
nall, one of the first importers of Black Berk- 
shires in the United States, says that Prince 
Albert and the British Queen are “ unsurpass- 
ed,” and “were both winners of the highest 
prizes awarded at the exhibition of the Ameri- 
can National Institute, in October, 1839,” Now 
here are these same abused hogs of Col. Wil- 
liams’, carrying off the highest prizes in the 
“ strong holds” of the black Berkshires. 


valley. 














to the world under false colors. I re. 
gret, too, to see two gentlemen, both 
such able and warm advocates of im. 
provement in our breed of domestic ani- 
mals, take the matter so warmly. And 
though I am satisfied that the Dr,’s 
white Berkshire must be a fine hog, I 
am also well assured that he must have 
been ** formed out of different materials 
from the black Berkshire’’—and I, at 
the same time, doubt the probability of 
producing ‘*a white hog from a white 
sire,”’ if the dam be black, or nearly so, 
I am now on my way to Dr. Martin’s, 
with a view to spending a few days 
amongst his fine stock, and will also 
see all the fine animals in this part of — 
Kentucky, that it is in my power to 


see. T. As 
Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 14., 1841. 





A Franklin Co, (Ohio) Farm. 


During my visit to Columbus, in Jan, 
last, I one day walked out to see the 
farm and fine stock of some variety, of 
Mr. M. L. Sullivant, one of the largest 
and most zealous agriculturists in the 
Co. of Franklin. ‘This very fine tract 
of land (about 5000 acres) is only sepa- 
rated from the city by the river Scioto, 
and forms a portion of that very fertile 
It lays nearly level, and a large 
part of it was covered with shocks of | 
corn which had been eut up just at the 
right time to save both grain and fodder, 
in the most nutritive condition for stock. 
The corn having been husked, the fod- 
der was carried in wagon loads to the 
various vards of the cattle, mules and 
sheep. A part unshucked is carried to 
the fattening animals, on the remains of 
which the hogs are turned at certain 
intervals. Some of the cattle, both 
thorough-bred and mixed, are remarka- 
bly fine— particularly the cows and 
heifers. Among the bulls is a very no- 
ble imported premium animal—Talley- 
rand,—see third volume of the English 
Herd Book. I observed among the 
Durham and thorough bred mixed stock, 
twin heifers of large and good form— 
Freemartins. ‘There isa thorough-bred 
whitish cow—Flora, imported—said to 
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> 
combine the largest with the best form! 


in the county. 

Many of the animals are of the 
choicest and most expensive imported 
breeds. The buildings, however, on 
this splendid farm are not sufficient for 
the shelter even of the best breed and 
most valuable of the herds. I observed 
only one barn, but that well arranged ; 
one side of it formed a large well littered 
apartment, with low racks and mangers 
for the calves of all ages, and the other 
side with the same conveniences for 
sheep, the middle portion containing 
stalls for the other cattle. ‘The barn is 
surrounded with well fenced enclosures, 
with good posts and gates, and some 
bars, in one of which there is a good 
pump and long trough to pump the wa- 


ter in, with a hole in it and plug to let} 


out the water to a lower trough for the 
hogs, which are driven, as well as the 
rest of the stock, from the adjoining en- 
closures at proper times. Among the 
flock of sheep, whose yard joined their 
large apartment for shelter at one end 
of the barn, I observed some full blood- 

ed Bakewells, imported by Mr. Sulli- 
vant— fine specimens of their kind. 
Among about two hundred stock hogs, 
I noticed some beautiful, pure Berk- 
shires—maule and female, and a few very 
choice ones in a pen by themselves. 
All that is wanting on this superb farm, 
are some more good stables, stalls, and 
shelters, together with some machinery 
for the better preparation of the food 
of the choicer animals, particularly if 
intended for sale. A Stock mill, for 
instance, to grind the corn and cob 
together—a small Burr mill to grind 
corn for meal—a corn sheller, and straw, 
hay, and corn-stalk cutter, with a suita- 
ble horse power, together with a steam- 
ing and boiling apparatus for the best of 
the hogs at least. All this might be ac- 
complished on the plan of a barn (per- 
haps on a larger scale) and machinery, 
in No. 2, Vol. 2, of the Western Far- 
mer and Gardener—and although the 
number of the stock might seem to re- 
quire by this plan too much labor, yet 











I will venture to assert that for the} 





choicest thorough-breds it would be|, 
Vox. Il. —9* 


amply repaid by the superior condition 
of the animals, either for service or sale, 
particularly as the greater part of them 
are now only fed in the winter on corn 
fodder, and fine as they undoubtedly 
are in shape, many of them, and the 
most valuable too, are not in such con- 
dition at this time (Jan.) as I could wish 
to see them. Ihave omitted to men- 
tion, that I saw four or five fine young 
Maltese Jacks, Mr. Sullivant having 
turned off about three hundred mules 
for market last year. The proprietor 
has a great deal more stock on one or 
two of his other farms in Champaign 
and Madison counties. 

The farmers in Ohio are evidently 
awakening to the great advantages of 
improved stock of all kinds, and the 
Berkshires particularly, are now to be 
seen in almost every township in the 
state. Such is the cheering commence- 
ment of that great work of agricultural 
improvement, which is destined, in a 
short time, to rank Ohio as one of the 
richest and most enlightened states in 
the Union. E. J. H. 





Elders. 


Messrs. Editors:— Having been 
much troubled with the elder for several 
years, I will take it as a favor if some 
one of your subscribers, who has had 
some experience in their destruction, 
would give the best mode of destroying 
them, through your very useful work, 
the Western Farmer. Asthere may be 
others who would be glad of informa- 
tion upon this subject, it may not be 
amiss here to give the course I have 
pursued with them. 

I have a field which had been alter- 
nately cultivated in wheat and corn 
many years previous to my cultivating 
it. When I took possession of it, I found 
elders dispersed through the field in 
small patches, which I had grubbed out 


in the spring for several years previous 


to putting it in corn or oats. Every 
year they appeared to increase. At 
length I sowed it down in clover for 
pasture, had it completely grubbed, and 
thought perhaps my stock would keep 
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them down, and finally destroy them.||come rather elongated; though this 
But the grubbing, I found the next sea- || might have happened from their havin 
son, had caused them to spring up with || taken a sort of second growth in conse. 
a compound interest, ‘The summer of|| quence of spells of very dry and very 
1837 I had them mowed down after| wet weather. ‘The reason I send you 
harvest, knowing that to be a good plan||this information, is because I see it 
for getting clear of briars; but it only || doubted whether any such mixture would 
appeared to increase them. ‘The past|| take place under the above circumstan- 
fall, 1840, wishing to put the fieldunder||ces. Now this is one of the simple 
cultivation again in the spring, it having | ‘* facts’? you desire us farmers to send 
been in clover for several years, I had | you from time to time, and unimportant 
it completely grubbed again, and in this || as it may appear, it is possible that by 
month, December, I put four stout) placing it on record it may serve to in. 
horses to the fore wheels of my wagon, || form some who may not be aware of the 
with a strong plough attached to the |‘ fact,” and lead to some care in those 
axletree, by a log chain, and ploughed | who wish to preserve these different 
it as deep as they were able. ‘The | kinds of potatoes as pure as possible, 
roots were all thoroughly broken and | A KENTUCKY FARMER. 
loosened, many of them being thrown. 
upon the surface of the earth, which I 
;am in hopes will be destroyed by freez- | Carthage, Jan. 14, 1841 
ing this winter. In the spring I design | 
pee it again w ith. two horses, Yo Messrs. Hooper and Affleck : 
after which I shall endeavor to harrow | Genturwen:—In compliance with 
up as many of the roots as possible. and || your earnest solicitation, that every 
burn them, put the field in corn, andj subscriber, however humble his pre- 
give it active cultivation. ‘The result) tensions, should contribute something 











of this experiment you shall have. in aid of your work, or rather towards 
Ja’s T. BERRY. || agricultural improvements; I would 


suggest that sheep would tend more 
to do so than any other stock, if the 
laws were amended, or the present 
‘put in foree, with regard to their de- 
To the Editors of the Farmer and Gardener | str uction by dogs. A useless breed 

It is a fact that has been doubted by | are common at ‘almost every door; a 
some, whether two sorts of potatoes— | Bakewell or Southdown sheep, or even 
the Irish grays and the whites for in-|a Berkshire pig, would be much less 
stance, would mix if planted together in | ‘troublesome and ten times more profit- 
the same hill. ‘Two years ago I plant-|| able, not consuming one quarter of the 
ed these two sorts separately i in a field) ffod. Sheep, itis well known, improve 
of corn at intervals between twelve rows | the farm, by leaving their manure on the 
of corn, and upon digging them in the || highest ground, when every shower 
fall I found there had been no mixture of carries its enriching effects over every 
either color or form as far as I could part of the pasture. I could name 
discover. Lastspring, however, I pl: mnt | twenty other advantages, but as I have 
ed these two sorts together in the same | ‘the above animals for sale, I forbear. 
hill, and at digging time found that the |I would also add that in my opinion 
skins of the white potatoes were mot- | ‘the great mass of weeds that succeed the 
tled with the pale blue or gray color of | barley, wheat, and oat harvest, have a 
the Irish grays. I could not discover | more unsightly appearance, and produce 
either by appearance or taste, that there | much more injury to future crops than 
had been any other amalgamation of the | is calculated on. If the land was plough- 
two, but both being of rather a round-|!ed as soon as the grain erops are se- 
ish shape when planted, they had be-|/ cured, and buckwheat was sown on the 





Mixture of Potatoes. 
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first part cleared, a crop may be obtained 
fully equal to that of the wheat or bar- 
ley; then if rye or winter barley was 
sown for winter feed, the stock on the 
farm would amply pay for the labor; 
then later still may be sown turnips for 
stock or market, or possibly the dwarf 
rape may pay for feeding ; it may not 
be improper here to remark, that if 
either of our respected writers, one of 
whom is from Scotland, would procure 
what is much valued in England, the 
Aberdeen or yellow turnip, it would be 
avaluable introduction into this country; 
itis almost as hardy as the ruta baga, 
and much more rapid in its growth, and 
another advantage, it roots and grows 
more than any other turnip under ground, 
consequently it is not so much exposed 
to frost. 





I am confident this second cropping 
will be very profitable, delightful to the 
eye—green fields instead of seed weeds, | 
and a great improvement to the soil and 
stock. | 

If this should be deemed (after cul-. 
ling) worthy inserting in your work, 
pray use it or throw it into the fire. | 

If, ata future day, turnips should be 
more generally sown for stock, I would 
offer some hints as to the sowing, hoe- 
ing, and preserving them. 

Yours respectfully, 
GEO. SMITH. 


— — 





To the Editors of the Farmer and Gardener. 


Messrs. Editors :—As all our know-| 
ledge is gathered by our own experience | 
or the experience of others, I shall en-| 
deavor to collect, through the course| 
of my reading and experience, such 
matter as [ think may be of use, either 
to myself or others, and that I may not| 
be considered selfish, I will, from time 
to time, (with your permission,) com- 
municate such memorandums to you. 
Should you deem them, or any part of 
them, worth a place in your valuable 
paper, I shall feel gratified at the thought 
of having performed a social duty, due 
from me to the rest of the community. 

Yours, respectfully, 











. Cedar Grove, Ia. WILLIAM ASHTON. 


Agricultural Chemistry. 


“T am but a gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.” 

“ The good shepherd leadeth his sheep to the 
richest pastures, and to the springs of pure 
water. He giveth alarm when the wolf com- 
eth, and taketh care that no deadly thing should 
ever hurt them. He seeketh out the food that 
is convenient for them.” 


We should endeavor to follow his ex- 
ample, whilst we lead the minds of our 
flock over the surface of the pasturage 
of nature. 

Nature is one splendid unity—con- 
nected in all its parts—and though ap- 
parently at times in violent opposition 
to itself, yet this opposition is only local, 
and always ends in the restoration of 
tranquillity. If not, nature would ul- 
timately destroy itself, which is impro- 
bable. Hence it follows, that nature as 
a whole, is in harmony with itself; and 
harmony is good, 

Nature consists of three distinct vari- 
eties of matter— solids, liquids, and 
gasses; and these three are composed 
of the same ingredients. ‘Thus the 
solid ice is converted into liquid water, 
and liquid water into gaseous steam— 
steam and ice, then, are the same in 
substance. Water is composed of two 
gasses, and these two gasses can easily 
be separated—the one is hydrogen, the 
lightest substance known, and employed 
by aeronauts for the inflation of balloons 
—the other is oxygen, the gas which 
creates combustion and heat. It is 
very singular that the combination of 
these two gasses also creates light and 
heat; the flame of a candle or furnace 
is nothing but the union of hydrogen 
and oxygen—yet the same hydrogen 
and oxygen, mingled in different pro- 
portions, create water, which extin- 
guishes the fire. 

But the gasses alone never can create 
what we call earth—hence the necessity 
of a more solid substance, which chem- 
ists call carbon. This, united to the 
gasses above mentioned, produces every 
variety of solid matter. Inthe chemical 
analysis of vegetables, you will find 
everlastingly these three substances, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, to con- 
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stitute the ingredients—each variety 
possessing its own proportions. As 
yet, we have not spoken of nitrogen gas 
lest we should destroy the simplicity 
of the general outline. Nitrogen is a 
gas, which, combined with oxygen, 
creates the air which we breathe. One 
part of oxygen and three and a half of 
nitrogen makes atmospheric air. Here, 
then, is a fourth substance, and we can 
find a thousand others; but the query 
is, is it.a simple substance or a fixed 
compound? ‘The latter is now pretty 

enerally believed to be the case amongst 
chemists, although they have not been 
able to analyze it. 

Nitrogen is said to form the distine- 
tion hetween vegetables and animals, 
being found in the latter, but rarely in 
the former. 

Having given a general outline of 
nature’s component parts, we shall now | 
say a few words on the action and re-| 
action of these parts upon each other.— 
Carbon may be called the body of na- 
ture, and oxygen and hydrogen its two 
spirits. These two spirits have each a 
distinct character —the one may be 
called active, and the other passive ; or, | 
if you will, male and female. ‘They 
have a great affinity for each other. 
This affinity is the cause of all the 
movements of nature. Hydrogen is 
the most delicate, and is exceedingly 
combustible, but it cannot burn without 
oxygen. The lightning of the thunder- 
storm is nothing but the union of two 
separate beds of these gasses into one; 
hence the rain that follows, for the same 
two elements that constitute fire make 
water also. Oxygen is the active, and 
hydrogen the passive, that is, compara- 











tively speaking, and carbon the passive || 


inheritor of both. 

There is another division of nature, 
which respects organization ; viz.: the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal —or 
death, vegetation, and life. ‘The first 
is the source from which the other two 
derive their being. Vegetation derives 
all its nourishment from the mineral 
world, from which it extracts loose car- 
bon and water. Animals derive all 











their nourishment from vegetation—the 


process of vegetation being previously 
necessary, before the carbon can be go 
modified as to serve for food. 

Vegetables, we have said, extract 
from the soil loose carbon and water, 
which constitutes the food that rears 
them—hence the necessity of ploughing, 
and breaking, and softening the soil, in 
order to give them nourishment—and 
as they themselves are composed of 
carbon and water, they become, when 
decayed, the very best soil for the 
nourishment of others. Thus it neces. 
sarily follows, that the soil must be. 
come richer and richer every season, 
for vegetation is a chemical process, 
which creates new soil for the continua. 
tion of its species. One field may be 
exhausted by heavy crops and no re- 
muneration—but some other field is 
enriched at its expense. ‘The soil, as 
a whole, must improve; and under pro- 
per management the whole world m 
become a rich garden, the wilderness 
and the solitary place look glad, and 
the desert rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. Instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir-tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle-tree — the 
mountains shall drop with wine, and 
the hills flow with milk. 





Good Medicine for Hogs. 


When your hogs get sick, you know 
not what, give them ears of corn, first 
dipped in tar then rolled in sulphur. 
"Tis ten to one but it arrests the dis- 
ease. And this we gathered in the 
course of the same familiar fire-side 
chat, from the gentleman who gave the 
prescription for the cholic in horses. 





To Prevent a Horse or Mule from 
Breaking his Halter. 


First strong halter him with one that will not 
draw, as that often makes his jaw sore; then 
fasten him to something which he cannot pull 
loose, and let him pull ; indeed, make him pull 
until he is unwilling to pull any more, You 
then get on and ride him a mile or two, and tie 
him so again, and Jet him stand quiet. By re 
peating this for a while, in regular use, you 
may turn him loose any where, and he will be 
safe, 
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For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Portrait of Daisy. 


At my request, Mr. Charles Foster 
has executed a neat and true likeness 
of one of my Berkshire sows, Daisy, 
which I hope will be in time for the 
February number of your paper. 

Daisy is now about 18 months old, 
and is as near perfection as any hog I 
ever saw. Her weight is about 350 

unds in good store condition. She} 
will have pigs about the 20th of this | 
month, a part of which are engaged at 
$50 per pair. I expect a large supply 
of full blood Berkshire pigs in April) 
and May next, as at least twenty of my| 
sows are in pig by my fine young boars 
Sagamore and Young Newbury. I find, 
Messrs. Editors, a prevailing error ex- 
ists amongst some of our western far- 
mers with regard to the size of the 
Berkshire hog; a great many expect to 
see a very large hog that will weigh as 
much as an ordinary sized bullock, say 
600 to 800 pounds, and I believe some 
of our breeders of the Berkshire hog 
are determined they shall not be disap- 
pointed, as they are increasing the size 
by going back to the old English Berk- 
shire, and are introducing the large 
Berkshire with the large lop ear and 
loose make, and are thus going back 
instead of forward in the improvement 
of the hog.—From what experience | 
have as a pork packer, anda hog raiser, 
I differ with them very much—I believe 
a hog of medium size, such as our hand- 
somest improved Berkshire. well fatten- 
ed, that will weigh from 350 to 400 lbs. 
nett, is large enough for the packer and 
consumer, and in the Cincinnati market 
(which is probably the largest pork | 
market in the world,) is preferred to 
hogs of a larget frame, weighing more, 
and not so well fattened. 

The improved Berkshire hog at nine 
months old, with fair keeping, will weigh 
250 pounds nett, at twelve to fifteen | 
months old will weigh 325 to 350 
pounds nett; and the great advantage 
of this breed of hogs over all others is, 
that you can make more pounds of pork 
with the same quantity of food than | 




















any other hog. I have been really as- 
tonished at the small quantity of food 
that is necessary to feed my breeding 
sows—they are so much inclined to 
take on flesh, that I seldom feed with 
corn; my principal food is bran and 
shorts mixed, and less than one peck 
per day keeps them in good condition, 
which, at a cost of seven and a half 
cents per bushel, is about two cents 
per day—when my sows are suckling 
their pigs I give them (after the first 
week,) as much rich slop four times a 
day as they will take. 
Yours, very respectfully, 


JOHN MAHARD, JR. | 
Cincinnati, February, 1841. 





Desultory Thoughts on Swine. 
WRITTEN AT CINCINNATI. 


I'll publish, right or wrong— 
Hogs are my theme, let slaughter be my song! 3% 
Hogs! aye, why not? It would not be the 
first time, if we were literally to sing of them, 
that their name has been “ married to immortal 
verse.” The loves of the pigs have been cele- 
brated ; why should not their deaths be chroni- 
cled ? 
“ Hark to the haste of pattering feet, 
[hat splash through the mud of the slippery street!” ' 
Here—gathered from the fruitful cornfields of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, where their lives 
have hitherto passed in blissful ease—comes a 
drove, staggering under the weight of their ac- 
cumulations, to shed, like true patriots, their 
blood for the good of their country. Let us 


pause a bit. Is it not, as the old sexton says, 
‘‘a melancholy consideration!’’ With king 
Richard— 


‘* Let's talk of graves, and worms, and epitaphs— 
Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills.” 


We will individualize. We will, for the sub- 


ject of out meditations, select some one from the 


mass of clear pork as it passes, and trace up his 
career. Fancy him emerging from the condi- 
tion of the “sucking innocents,” whose enjoy- 
ments his approach has just interrupted ; pro- 
tected by maternal care, while such care was 
necessary, from the “varmints” of his native 
forests ; frisking in joyous adolescence amid the 
abundance of the autumnal mast ; and luxuria- 
ting in the unlimited supply of golden corn, 
which an indulgent master tailed to produce, 
seemingly solely for his consumption ; eating 
and drinking, and lying down ; and while from 
all the other animals on the premises, some 
equivalent was demanded for their food, from 
him his benevolent owner exacted no return, 
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apparently sufficiently compensated by the 
hearty appetite and tranquil happiness of his 
protege. Surely under these circumstances a 
moderate feeling of self-gratulation was not only 
natural but unavoidable. Surely he was ex- 
cusable for concluding that as in his youth he 
had been thus fostered, in his old age he would 
not be neglected, that he at least was destined 
to enjoy without 


“ A youth of labor,—an old age of ease.” 


Alas! Quis talia fando lachrymis temperet ? 
Isn’t it enough to melt the heart of a stone? 
Old age he is not destined to see. Already, 
even while in the midst of his beautitude, a 
sight of wo, did he but know what it portends, 
presents itself. The master, whose face, as Dr. 
Johnson says,—the Dr. is a favorite of ours— 
was never turned upon him but in kindness, is 
accompanied by a companion whose appear- 
ance, perhaps, bespeaks nothing truculent, but 
who is—tremble, oh pig, within thy fat-encased 
pericarnium;— a pork speculator. Yes, and 
while they lean over the fence and discourse 
together—as in thy ignorance thou mayest 
suppose upon the pleasure which a benevolent 
man derives from the happiness of his depend- 
ants—they are calculating the probable thick- 
ness of fat upon thy ribs, and wondering 
whether thy single carcass will fill a barrel with 
“clear pork.” 

The sale is made. The “pound of flesh,” 
and many a pound beside, is bargained for. 
The porker is driven from the scenes of his 
youth, and casting, in his ignorance, no “ long- 
ing, lingering look behind,” he joins the drove 
which the labors of his new owner have got 
together. 


“Ah! few shall part where many meet.” 


His adventures are drawing to a close, and 
as, while we have been thus speculating, the 
herd has passed on, let’s take our hat and fol- 
iow them. 

Tis but a step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, and we hold that the converse of the 
proposition is equally true, and. that it is but a 
step—though it be up stairs—from the ridicu- 
lous to the sublime. Slaughter in detail, wheth- 
er it be of a single man or solitary hog, is but 
a revolting business; but as we ascend in the 
scale its operations become sublime, and we have 
Wordsworth’s opinion that 


* Carnage is thy (God's) daughter.” 


Let us contemplate the preparations that 
have been made here for wholesale destruction. 
See the hollows of the surrounding hills filled 
with enormous ranges of nicely white-washed 
buildings. They are slaughter-houses, now 
reeking in the frosty morning air like a witch’s 
cauldron. Look at the pens around them, far 
and near, overflowing with their population ; 


* Thick as sutumnal leaves in Vallambroga,”’ 








the contributions of three states. Inspect the 
ranges of huge warehouses that line the canal, 
piled “heaps upon heaps” with barrels and 
other of the paraphernalia of the “ dreadfy| 
trade.” Approach still nearer the scene of war, 
Standing among, or rather upon, a mass of the 
hapless animals wedged so close together that 
their backs afford a firm footing, is one like 
Rentapolin of the naked arin, or who, like 


‘* Alp, is but known by the right arm bear.” 
Brandishing his implement of destruction like 
“ Bruce, who deals no double blow.” 


the unresisting victims fall around him; and 
forthwith dragged off into another apartment, 


of labor carried) what the knights of old called 
the blow of mercy. 
* And the warm life comes issuing from the wound.” 


Here the plot thickens. The steaming caul- 
drons, the ensanguined garments of the men, 
and the reeking carcasses of the victims, while 


“ Furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy,” 


present a glimpse of Pandemonium, and we 


sights and sounds of horror; nor can we re 
gard without astonishment the rivulet which 
trickles through the scene of carnage, for it is 
literally true that 

«——-99zing from the mountain’s side, 

Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

Is curdling in the streamlet blue.” 

Deer Creek runs bloody throughout the 
slaughtering season! And well it may, forthe 
victims whose lives are taken annually upon its 
borders are numbered by hundreds of thousands, 

Our speculations are over. We have follow- 
ed the porker through the short course of his 
existence, from his cradle in the green woods to 
his grave in the pork “barrel. He entered the 
city an unwilling traveller perhaps, but still 
openly, borne by his own limbs. He leaves it 
mysteriously, in various ways, in pork barrels, 
in lard kegs, in souse casks. He is dragged to 
the river, floated off upon its surface, and hence- 
forth becomes an article of consumption in the 
eommercial statistics of the country. His blood 
mingles (as, according to Mr. Wirt, did the 
tears of Blannerhasset’s wife,) with the waters 
of the Ohio. No vestige remains behind of the 
multitudes which recently swarmed in the 
streets, save only that piles of their toe-nails 
may be seen in front of divers establishments, 
where, as their signs purport, pig’s feet and 
other delicacies are dispensed to all who will 
pay for them. H. 

M. ¥. Spirit of the Times. 





Want of punctuality is a species of 
falsehood, 








to receive at another hand (so far is the division | 
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For the Western Farmer & Gardener. 


Bremen Geese, Buffalo Berries, &c. 


A Larner Goosze.— We understand that 
John J. Avery, Esq , one of the best farmers in 
this county, whose farm is beautifully situated 

on the eastern shore of our harbor, in Groton, 
killed a goose last night, which, when dressed, 
weighed 21 Ibs, and 10 oz. It was of the Bre- 
men stock, imported into this country by Dr. 
Jsaac Thompson and others, some years since. 
From this specimen of the stock, we should 


think it had not deteriorated. 
New London Advocate. 


Why is it that the wealthy and intel- 
ligent farmers of Ohio, are so tardy in 
securing the advantages of the discove- 
ries and improvements in many of the 
minor comforts and conveniences ap- 

ertaining to their pursuits? 

All their means and attention should 
not be bestowed exclusively on Durham 
cattle and Berkshire swine. Their gar- 
dens, orchards, and poultry-yards, are 
entitled to some consideration. 

It is now ten or fifteen years since 
the noble variety of the goose above 
noticed, was first imported into our 
country, we believe into the state of 
Rhode Island, and though it has greatly 
increased in numbers in the eastern 
states, and experience has proved it to 
be a most valuable acquisition, yet it is 
still unknown in the West. 

Only think of it, what a display one 
weighing 21 lbs. would make, on a 
Christmas dinner-table—our common 
six or eight pounders would soon be 
banished as worthless dwarfs. 





If we are correctly informed, the fine’ 
long barrelled Dutch quills are furnished | 
by this goose. 

lis feathers are pure white, and are 
produced in great abundance. In the 
rich valley of the Miami and Scioto, | 
Where corn is so abundant and cheap, 
it might be reared without much ex- 
pense, and would doubtless add greatly 
to the profits of marketing. 

The cost was formerly five dollars 
per pair, 





It is said that it may be obtained at! 
this time in the vicinity of Philadelphia. | 





known as the Jndia or China goose. 
Crosses of it, with our common stock, 
prove to be hardy and valuable. 

We would also ask why it is that the 
beautiful SaeparpsA, or Burrato Ber- 
Ry, has not already found its way into 
every farmer’s garden in the West. 

The Snoweerry Survp, introduced 
we believe into the United States about 
the same time with the Buffalo Berry, 
is found in all our door yards, though it 
is comparatively worthless. 

The shrub of the Buffalo Berry at- 
tains to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet; and produces an abundance of 
fruit that ripens in autumn, and will 
keep through the winter. 

In flavor and appearance, it is said to 
resemble somewhat a red currant, or 
rather a cranberry, and is proving to 
be a valuable substitute for the latter, in 
the way of cooking. 

The Boston nurserymen furnish the 
shrub at a reasonable price. 

Even the finest varieties of apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, are but little 
sought for at the West, and none of the 
best yet find their way into the markets 
in this city. It is as easy to raise 
them as the old deteriorated and infe- 
rior kinds. 

I should like to see the commotion 
that would be produced in your market 
by the sudden introduction of a few pair 
of fat Bremen geese—and a few baskets 
of Buffalo Berries, Easter Beurre pears, 
Hubbardstown Nonsuch apples, Na- 


_poleon Biggareau cherries, and Coe’s 


Golden Drop plums. 

What a scrabble they would create 
among the epicures! 

Suppose some of our farmers should 
try the experiment. 





Indian Pea. 


Pull up the vines when fully grown ; 
expose them to the sun until they are 
somewhat wilted, but not dried; then 
stack them in alternate layers, with 
straw, either of wheat, oats, or rye, 
sprinkling a little common salt on each 





Another beautiful variety is not un-! 
common in the eastern. states, and is 


| 
| 


ii 


layer of the vines; and top the whole 
with a sufficient quantity of straw to 
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Some Singular Remarks. 
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prevent the stacks from leaking. ‘This 
process converts the layers of straw into 
a provender nearly equal to the vines 
themselves; and the whole soon be- 
comes a richer long-forage for farm- 
horses, cattle, and sheep, than any kind 
of hay or corn-fodder, and may easily 
be made on farms destitute of meadow 
land. ‘The vines of all the varieties of 
Indian Pea might be thus cured; and, 
since all will produce, on poor land, a 
heavier growth than any other plant 
which we could cultivate for hay, on 
such land, no farmer need ever to want 
long-forage enough for his stock, unless 


he keeps more than he ought to do. 
Farmer’s Register. 





Cure for the Gapes. 


This communication is the result of experi- 
ence, and was sent me by a person who, for 
years, has raised large numbers of poultry. 

T. SALTER. 


Gentlemen :—In perusing your West- 
ern Farmer, I perceived a communica- 
tion respecting the gapes in chickens. 
The disorder is very common and very 
destructive. I always have considered 
poultry well worth attending to, not 
only as profitable but pleasing. A far- 
mer’s yard without them is solitary,— 


Poets, when they dwell on rural scenes, | 


must have reference to them in order to 
please.—Gray, in his Elegy, mentions 
‘¢The cock’s shrill clarion.’’ In the 


beautiful pastorals, (the author I forget,) | 


he is called the shepherd’s clock. ‘The 
hen is given as a pattern of maternal 
care, by another poet.—On the whole, 
my eye, my ear, my touch, my taste, 
are all pleased and profited by them; 
in return, I should endeavor to make 
them as happy asI can. _ I, therefore, 
wish you, gentlemen, to publish what 
I have found, by repeated experiments, 
an effectual cure for the above disorder. 
It is simply this: —to administer, on 
the first appearance of the disorder, 
three drops of turpentine, in five or six 
hours, five drops; if the disorder con- 
tinue until the following morning, eight 
drops; six or eight hours after, increase 
to ten or twelve drops. Give them 








soft food. The chickens become inea. 
pable of following the hen, by apparent 
dizziness. You must confine them jp 
a warm place till the effects are over, 
‘Place them under the henat night. If not 
taken in the first stages it is incurable, 

P. 8S. If you think my few lines 
above are worth notice, please give 
them to the editors. 





For the Western Farmer & Gardener. 


Some Singular Remarks. 


I see that you have connected the doe. 
trine of Bletonism, of my old friend 
Montague, with mine of the power of © 
sympathy; they are quite different, but 
both important as to their results. ‘The 
former doctrine originated in France ~ 
only a century or two ago, by Bleton; 
the latter by Jacob before the days of 
Moses, in marking his father-in-law, 
Laban’s, cattle. The Septuagent, as 
‘translated by Charles Thompson, late 
Secretary of the Congress of the U. S., 
called from his integrity, ** Amen Charles 
Thompson,” by the Revolutionary sol- 
diers! illustrates and removes much 
ambiguity as to this latter subject. 

However wild these doctrines may 
appear to the present generation, to the 
pioneers of the great West both were of | 
| vast importance.—Bletonism in search- 
ing for both fresh and salt water, sym- 
pathy or sensation leading to it; and 
however unaccountable, and the west- 
ern emigrants cannot be charged, with 
propriety, with fanaticism, yet such 
were the impulses on many occasions, 
they were forewarned of danger! thou- 
sands of instances of the kind occurred. 

You are now struggling in the West | 
with a noble object in view, and the 
great and important object is to secure 
facts, and not mere chimerical notions, 
as subjects worthy investigation and 
decision. ‘There is now lying before 
me the first production of the kind, as 
far as I can learn, published in Ameri- 
ca. ‘* The Register of Arts, or a com- 
pendious view of the most useful modern 
discoveries and inventions, by ‘Thomas 
Green Fessenden, Philadelphia, 1808. 
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No. V. Rohan 








The first American periodical of the 
magazine order, was the ‘ American 
Magazine,” published in Philadelphia. 
In looking over the former from 1790 to 
1808, of the list of patent rights in 1803, 
I find one granted, Nov. 1, to Valentine 
Cook, of Ky. I know Mr. Cook well, 
and having discovered a Mr. Tucket’s 
famous salt well, on Licking river, in 
Campbell county, though he had travel- 
led about 100 miles to make the exami- 
nation, he was paid only two dollars for 
hisservices. He then obtained his char- 
ter or copy right for Bletonism. It 
was, after all, to him, a very unprofita- 
ble business. 

Iam quite amused on looking over 
this ‘‘ Register of Arts,’’ to see the pre- 
sent age in embryo! Whata change, 
what acontrast! And though there has 
been a mighty struggle to throw all im- 
provements back to an age of darkness, 
yet it should be the prevailing principle 
of every patient Christian (and piety 
and patriotism are inseparable compan- 
ions) to look ahead ; for a ‘+ better day” 
iscoming! I hope, however, by per- 
severance, a change will soon take place, 
as to all good enterprizes; for, accord- 
ing to my view of the matter, Provi- 
dence will let no good thing fall to the 
ground ; it may fail for a season, to rise 


for other quarters of the globe, it would 
undoubtedly be an invaluable treasure 
to the citizens of our republic. Mere 
sketches for a short period have hitherto 
been attempted, without due regard to 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
Connected with the Meteoric Journal, 
in each year, were it noted as to the 
most favorable season of each kind of 
production, it would give it additional 
value. ‘The culture of cotton at differ- 
ent points has failed, but /ocal cireum- 
stances may govern in such cases; the 
American continent, as it has been open- 
ed, becomes colder; it was the reverse 
with England or Great Britain—the isl- 
and became warmer. In Kentucky, 
| when discovered by Boone, 25th Dee., 
he says, there were flowers and fruits ! 
I know that within the last 44 years of 
my western pilgrimage, the whole 
West has hecome colder. How the ap- 
proaching cycle is to operate, remains 
to be seen.—A Society of young men 
might be the better plan; to be formed 
in such a way as, in ease of death, the 
Journal to be kept hy the survivors. 
Indeed Societies in different parts of the 
Union would be still more beneficial. 
T. 8. He 





Rohan Potato. 
All accounts, both in Europe and in 








again in another form. 

There is one fact that strikes my 
mind with peculiar force, and that is, | 
the Cycles of the Sun. Every 28 years i 
the sun returns to the same position, and | 
the result is the same period, as days of 
the week and month is the same; and 





this country, agree in stating that the 
increase of this potato is remarkably 
great. It has therefore become a pro- 
minent article of cultivation amongst 
the tillers of the soil. It was first cul- 
tivated hy the Prince of Rohan, in the 





it is well worthy the attention of the 
farmer, as to productions suitable at the 


| neighborhood of Geneva, and from the 


| ° 
great returns which these potatoes made 


|e . 
same period; and of the physician, as | in their products, they soon attracted the 


to epidemics and diseases. Under the 
cycle of 1812, °13, and indeed in 1814, 
the typhus fever, called the old plague, 
prevailed to an alarming extent; and 
we should profit by past experience. 


Tam yours, &e. T. S. HINDE. 
Mt. Carmel, Illinois, Jan. 19, 1941. 


P.S. Were a young man to keep for 
the ensuing 28 years a meteoric Journal 
of each day throughout that period, he 
might become a real benefactor to man- 


kind! If such a work be not calculated 


Vor. Il.—10 








attention of the agriculturists of Europe. 
In one instance, in France, they pro- 
duced 40 fold, and in another 62 fold, 

The remarks of Viscount Morel- 
Vinde, on the nature of the Rohan, are 
valuable; showing particularly the best 
method of cultivating them. 


“1, The Rohan potato,” he says, “ keeps to- 
gether its tubers round the foot of its stem, and 
this property permits its being earthed up as 
much as desired, 

2. It produces its tubers so near the surface 





of the earth, that, without earthing up, many 
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Rohan Potato. 
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—— 
of them would show themselves above ground, 
assume a green color, and exhibit a great want 
of maturity. ‘This property shows the absolute 
necessity of a large earthing up. 

3. This potato has need of moisture being 
around the foot of the stem, the elevated posi- 
tion of the tubers exposing them the more to 
drought. It is this property which renders it 
indispensable to allow its large leaves to remain 
on the ground, for the sake of the shade afford- 
ed by them. 

4, It carries flowers on almost all the stems, 
but it bears no apples, which may be explained 
from the circumstance of the large size of the 
tubers. The tendency of the sap constantly 
towards the tubers absorbs the elements neces- 
sary to the formation of apples, and deprives 
the plant of this mode of propagation. 

5. To form and ripen the large tubers, it re- 
quires to be a long time in the earth. It ought 
thus to be the first planted and the last taken up. 

6. I shall now speak of the quality of this 
potato, that varying according to the nature of 
the ground, and as often from different tastes ; 
but at Celle St. Cloud I have subjected it to va- 
rious cooking and culinary processes. I have 
had it tasted by great amateurs of the potato ; 
and if its quality is not superior to several fine 
and more succulent kinds, it is found, at least, 
to be of a good taste, sufficiently mealy, and su- 
perior to most of the kinds employed in feeding 
cattle or making starch.” 

Edinburg Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

In the Farmer’s Magazine, England, 
there is a notice of a Mr. Kimberly, 
who obtained from 60 moderately sized 
tubers, 24 bushels, full measure—the 
vines growing eight feet. Another year 
he obtained also a most extraordinary 
yield from them. It is said, that, in 
Paris, this potato is frequently exhibited 
of ten pounds weight. There they are 
cut in slices of about two inches thick, 
boiled well, and are pronounced very 
farinaceous or mealy, and of fine flavor. 

Mr. Geo. Hezlep writes to the Alba- 
ny Cultivator, that, from two Rohans, 
weighing 114 0z., planted in 12 hills, 3 
feet apart each way, he obtained, in Oc- 
tober, 175, or 2 bushels, heaped meas- 
ure, weighing 1183 lbs. And this with- 
out any extraordinary pains—some ma- 
nure only in the hills, and two hoeings. 

Mr. Henry H. Hopkins writes from 
Auburn to the same paper that a gentle- 
man raised 3 bushels from one potato. 

Mr. A. M. D. Robertson, from Rock 
River, Wisconsin Territory, states that 
13 Rohan potatoes, planted late, in 18 


hills, after suffering much from the cut. 
worm, produced a barrel, larger than a 
flour-barrel, full, and three pecks over, 

J. E. Ferre, of Agaivam, Massachu.- 
setts, raised from one tuber, weighin 
6 oz., 34 lbs. of Rohans, being 68 fold, 

It seems unnecessary to quote more 
examples of this kind, particularly ag 
the above are but trifles in production 
from this singular species of the potato, 
compared with some others, we cannot 
refrain from giving, especially as we 
shall shortly arrive at some well authen- 
ticated statements regarding it in our 
own immediate neighborhood. 

Mr. Jas. J. Jackson, of Wellsboro’, 
Va., says, in the Albany Cultivator, 
that from one potato, weighing 10 oz., 
with 53 eyes, he raised, the last season, 
134 lbs., measuring two bushels, being 
an increase of 214 fold in weight; two 
pieces planted in a hill. 

Mr. Levi Robbins, of Copenhagen, 
New York, planted six lbs. twelve oz., 
somewhat injured by frost and the grub 
worm ; and, notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, raised 70 bushels. 

But we desire more especially to di- 
‘rect the attention of our western farm- 


and produce of the Rohans in our own 





every day more and more convincing us 
that it is to experiments of all kinds, in 
agriculture, tr our own part of the 
country, that we ought to look for cor 
rect information, and not generally to 
what answers in the east or in Europe. 

We have, then, without referring to 
the enormous yields of this potato in 
some parts of the West more distant 
from us, to go to facts within only a 
few miles of Cincinnati. 

Mr. T. Worthington has, with suff- 
cient accuracy for our purpose, ascer- 
tained, in the cultivation of these pota- 
toes, that their yield here is prodigious 
in comparison with other sorts. He 
purchased half a barrel of them for 
seed, and obtained from them 160 bush- 
els. He planted them last season rath- 
er later than they should have been, 
and in ground which became soon after 








strongly bound by hard rains; they 
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came up for some time with very slen- 
der stems, and the ground, when hoed, 
was of course cloddy and in an unfa- 
yorable condition for their growth. 
Some of his neighbors saw them, and 
predicted bad results, yet notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages, (the season, 
however, was favorable,) the above (160 
bushels) was the produce from half a 
barrel: and this was not all, their size 
must not be omitted—their weight is 
from one to four pounds, (we have them 
in our office for inspection,) one now be- 
fore us weighs four lbs. eight oz. Mr. 
Worthington feels confident that next 
season, with the best culture, he can 
raise them to six and even eight lbs. 
To show that the growth of this potato 





is naturally large, it has, unlike some 
other kinds, whose growth may be 
termed forced, no hollow in the mid-. 
dle—and, with respect to the quality of 
the Rohan for the table, if it is not first- 
rate, it seems deserving of rank among 
the second class, but we are not able, 
with our present knowledge in this par- 
ticular, to recommend it. From two 
lbs. of the Rohan we have obtained four 
oz. of starch; while, from the same 
quantity of the Light Blue potato, three 
and a half oz. of farinaceous matter was 
yielded. We have to state, however, 
that the starch from the Rohan was not 
so white as from the other. Mr. Wor- 
thington would recommend two eyes 
being planted in a hill, at three feet 
apart, although he planted only one eye 
ina hill last season. Mr.W.’s opinion, 
as to this kind of potato requiring pretty 
deep hilling, perfectly coincides with 
the advice of the European and eastern 
eultivators. ‘There is a great saving of 
labor, both in the seed and in the erop 
in the harvesting. 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion 
that the increase of two kinds of root 
erops—the Sugar beet and the Rohan 





potato—would be a great improvement. 
in this part of the western country. 
We think that here both will be far 
preferable to turnips, Swedish turnips, 
&c., for stock, as affording the greatest 
amount of nutritious food from the same 


the most milk-producing vegetables for 
cattle in winter; and the potato, when 
distant from a profitable market, as 
boiled food for hogs. E. J. H. 





From the Scioto Valley Post. 
Rule for Measuring Corn in the Ear, 


The following is a correct and speedy me- 
thod of measuring corn, a knowledge of which 
will be advantageous to many of our readers, 

Ruie.—Leave the corn in the pen 
or crib, so that it will be of equal depth 
throughout; then ascertain the length, 
breadth and depth of the crib or pen: 
multiply these dimensions together, and 
their product by 43. Then cut off one 
figure from the right of the last product, 
and the remainder will be so man 
bushels of shelled corn; and the figure 
cut off the decimal of a bushel. 

Exampie.—lIn a crib or pen of corn 
in the ear, measuring 10 feet long, 8 
feet high, and 7 feet wide, there will 
be 252 bushels of shelled corn. 

Thus: 10X8X7X45= 252.0. 

Yours, M. L. THOMPSON. 





For the Western Farmer & Gardener. 


Gentlemen:—In your last pamphlet 
I observed two mammoth pumpkins 
spoken of. I wish to inform you of 
something of the same kind. —I saw 
on a piece of ground about 75 feet 
square, this fall, 130 pumpkins, and I 
saw one of them weighed—the weight 
was 154 lbs.; and I am sure that the 
whole number would have averaged 
100 lbs. or upwards. ‘They were raised 
by Jonas Beeson, Esq., on the bank of 
the Ohio, in Wood Co., Virginia. 

Yours, A SUBSCRIBER. 





Remedy for Kidney Worm. 


I cured swine of the disease called 
‘kidney worm,’ by making an incision 


| with a knife, on each side of the back- 


bone, and applying spirits of turpentine 
to the wounds and along the small of the 
back. It may also be cured by giving 
red pepper in their food. ‘T'aken in 
season it readily yields to treatment. 








quantity of land, and, at the same time, 


Maine Farmer. 
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Berkshire Hogs. 


The following is an extract from a 
letter of Solon Robinson, to the editors 
of the Cultivator, dated September 2d, 
1840 :— 


Berksuire vs. Common Hocs.—It is 
often asserted that the difierence in 
breed is more in the difference of keep- 
ing than any thing else: in fact, I be- 
lieve I have tried hard to make myself 
believe this doctrine; but experience, 
that good old teacher, has entirely eradi- 
eated that error. ‘The Berkshire pigs'| 
that I procured this summer from A. | 
B. Allen, Buffalo, which cost me, de-' 
livered in my yard, $32, I would not’ 
give for 32 common pigs of the same 
age ; and vet I will give them freely to 
any believer in the popular error, that 
‘the difference is all in the keeping,” 
if he will produce a pair of the common 
kind, of equal age and equal keeping, 
that equal these in any particular. ‘The 
fact is, the point must be given up, that 
there is *¢a proper sight of odds”’ in the 
breeds of hogs. ‘* A hog is a hog,”’ is 
the end of argument with some hog: 
gish argufiers. So is a sheep a sheep; 
but I defy any and all men to make a 
coarse wool sheep fine by feeding or 
breeding until all the coarse wool is 
bred out. A dog is a dog, too, yet I 
suppose no one will attempt to argue 
that there is no difference in them. He 
might just as well argue that, as that 
there is little or no difference in the 
breed of hogs. In this case * seeing is 
believing,” and feeding is knowing. It 
is a fact that speaks loudly in favor of 
the Berkshires, that all who buy them 
are satisfied with the improvement. 





And. the following from an account 
of the cattle-show, held in New York. 


Of swine, the Berkshires seem to 
‘‘stand alone in all their glory,’’ and 
have driven away every other variety 
off the ground. This, to me, was a 
source of gratification; for when I first 
exhibited this very excellent breed, at 
one of their fairs, some five years ago, 
the same objection was made to them 








as to the Durham cattle—the color—a 


4 


——<—<$<$<—} 
black hog could not be endured. Now, 
not a white hog was to be seen in the 
pens; showing most conclusively that 
the intelligent farmers of New York are 
open to conviction. 





The Soil most Suitable for Apple Trees, 


The successful cultivation of the 
apple depends very much on the suita. 
bleness of the ground they are planted 
in. The size and flavor of the fruit, 
the general health and duration of trees, 
are most commonly the result of good 
or bad soil. Climate and situation also 
affect both trees and fruit; but not in 
the degree in which the same are af- 


| fected by the qualities predominant in 


the land. Of all the different descrip- 
tions of soil 10 be met with, that of a 
soft hazel loam, containing a small por 
tion of sand, seems to be most conge- 
nial to the apple generally. In such 
soil the tree is seen to flourish longest, 
is most productive, and remains freest 
from disease or attack of insects. A 
great depth is not requisite ; eighteen 
or twenty inches deep being quite 
enough, provided it be on a dry subsoil 
of gravel or loose rock. If the bottom 
be wet, the trees should be planted 
high, and every means taken to drain 
the ground, A wet bottom of gravelly 
clay should be avoided if possible. 

Deep rich soils in sheltered situations 
are not the most proper for the apple; 
for it is often seen that apple trees suc- 
ceed well in any kind of loam, though 
it be not more than one foot in depth, 
so as the bottom is sound and dry, the 
roots take an extensive horizontal range, 
the young wood is always of more 
moderate growth, and better ripened 
than when roots strike deep into the 
ground. 

Although local circumstances often 
control the works of the planter, com- 
pelling him to fix on a site where the 
soil may not be exactly what is recom- 
mended above; he must, in this case, 
endeavor to make the soil by trenching, 
draining, and by addition of the quali- 
ties wanting, bring it as near to the 
standard as possible, 
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Situation and aspect for planting 
apple trees.—The situation of an or- 
chard should neither be in the bottom 
of a narrow valley, nor on the top of a 
hill.—In the first, the young wood is 
never so well ripened, the buds are of- 
ten too early excited in the spring, and 
there frosts are always more intensely | 
felt: in the second, fruit-bearing trees 
are always too much exposed to winds. 
The most desirable site is the side of a 
hill which slopes gently to the south- 
east, that being the most sheltered situa- 
tion in this western country. But 
when the violence of a west wind is 
broken by an intervening rise of 
ground, a south-west aspect has been 
found equal to any. 





To the Ladies. 


In our last number we promised to 
find both the time and the money for 
ornamental gardening,—and we shall 
find them both in one intelligible word 
—inclination. 

We know of one poor woman, who 
lives in a log cabin, does all her own 
work, takes care of four young children 
and a baby, for whose support she takes 
in washing. Yet in front of her door 
you may see a neatly tended border of 
flowers,—the seeds bought with a few 
hard earned pence, and planted and wed 
after the toils of day are over, or in a 
few stolen moments before her children 
are up in the morning. We remember, 
too, another wash-woman, whose win- 
dows were curtained on the outside with 
scarlet-beans and morning-glories; and 
whose double balsams, marigolds, and 
Sweet-peas, often drew a look of admi- 
ration towards her otherwise cheerless 
dwelling. So much for instances among 
the very poor. Among those to whom 
fortune has been more favorable, we 
know of one matron who has reared a 
large family of children, and whose 
hands, of course, were full of domestic | 
care, whose garden and grounds have 
yet been the admiration and ornament 
of the neighborhood; and in the whole- 
some spirit-stirring exercise attendant 








on the cultivation of plants and shrub- 
Vou. 11.—10* 


bery, she has found both recreation and 
rest, when wearied with family cares. 

Surely these are instances enough to 
convince every one that inclination can 
supply both time and money. The 
beautiful productions of nature are so 
abundant, that the poorest can afford the 
cheap yet delightful ornament they af- 
ford. A dwelling unadorned by their 
presence, can only be accounted for by 
supposing its fair inmates destitute of 
that love of the beautiful which fs one 
of the most engaging traits in woman. 

We know there are some that affect 
a distaste for the more common flowers 
and shrubbery, that any body and every 
body can have. ‘Could we afford to 
keep a green-house,” they say, ‘‘ and 
to purchase plants really worth having, 
we might feel some interest in the thing ; 
but these every day affairs are not worth 
the raising.’’ Such show that they have 
no genuine love and appreciation of the 
beautiful creations of nature, but regard 
them merely as matters for ostentation 
and display. Let the fragrant myrtle, 
or the splendid pomegranate, once be- 
come common flowers, adorning the 
open fields and fringing every brook, and 
they would henceforth lose every charm 
in their eyes; and the stupidest cabbage 
that ever vegetated, might become ele- 
gant by becoming so rare that only the 
possessors of thousands could own it! 
They who have a genuine love of na- 
ture must have something ; if they can- 
not possess the costliest and most ele- 
gant, they will have the cheap and the 
humble, and are thankful that the Author 
of nature is no aristocrat, but that He 
has shed a grace and beauty on the more 
common of his works, far superior to 
that which adorns the rarer ones. 

We would that we could point our 
readers to the gardens of some of our 
female friends, where a very beautiful 
show of flowers and shrubbery has been 
created with scarce an item of expense. 

Our friend, Mrs. A., is an example— 


| will you walk with us in her shrubbery 


afew moments? See that noble rose 
geranium —it was the growth of a slip, 
sent to her in a bouquet, and cultivated 
by herself until it has reached i's present 
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size—those honeysuckles that entwine 
the porch, were at first small cuttings 
taken from the vines of a friend; but 
Mrs. A. nursed them to their present 
growth—that white rose, whose snowy 
blossoms cover one end of the house, 
was in the beginning a small offset from 
the garden of one of her neighbors, but 
she has cultivated and tended it till it 
has reached its present maturity—that 
orange tree perfuming the air with its 
blossoms, she raised from the seed and 
innoculated with her own hands, and so 
with many others of her choice shrub- 
bery—in like manner the cape myrtles, 
the oleanders, the dahlias; these splen- 
did ornaments, have been sources of 
very little expense. 
garden by proxy. After the gardener 
has once arranged the borders in the 
spring, the planting, and watering, and 
nursing, and trausplanting is mostly 
done by herself; and early every morn- 
ing you may see her in her cottage bon- 
net and gardening gloves, busy among’ 
her.shrubbery ; and if you will ask her, 
she will tell you that she gains health 
and vigor daily by the exercise. 

If any of my readers are half persua- 
ded to undertake a like course, we will 
next month give a few hints as to the 


Mrs. A. does not! 


—:_ 
something of the spirit of the age, and by care. 
fully hushanding all his spare time has got oy, 
little place to look “kind o’ comfortable” 
We have houses built, fences made, gardens ep. 
closed, fruit trees planted, &c., &c. We k 
two or three good cows, which not only supply 
our own, but the tables of three or four gentee| 
families in the city with butter. We are only 
making arrangements for improvements yet, but 
our march though very slow.is onward, My 
husband is becoming more and more interested, 
and is now availing himself of all the helps 
within the reach of bis limited means to increage 
his own progress and that of others, 

I, too, have caught the mania, although al. 
most half a century old. Last spring I be. 
sought my husband to give me a little bit of his 
precious ground to. myself for a fruit garden, | 
might almost as well have asked him for his 
right eye. However, after due deliberation, he 
was good enough to give me part of our large 

‘back yard, It is a beautiful peice of rich un. 

'dulating ground on the south side of our house, 
about sixty feet square. It was all under sod 

then, but is wonderfully metamorphosed now, I 
assure you. 
and have grape vines beginning to grow over it 

‘already. [In August I had the ground all spa 

‘ded up deep, the sod turned in and part of it 

| planted in strawberries. ‘The remainder I de 
sign for plums, raspberries, gooseberries, cur 
rants, &c. Now, this business is all new to 
me, but as I told you, I have the mania, and 
must proceed, right or wrong. Happening to 
pick up a few numbers of your valuable paper, 
at a neighbor’s house, I was delighted with 











laying out and arranging of a garden, 
and the selection of plants for persons'| 
in moderate circumstances. 

H. E. B. 8. 


Horticultural Enquiries, etc. 


February 12th, 1841. 

Messrs Editors :— Less than three years ago, 
my husband parchased a naked tract of twenty- 
five acres of land, about nine miles from the 
“ Queen City.” We were both born and raised | 
in the country, but for the last twenty years had 
lived in towns. On moving to this place, two 
years ago last December, we both felt as if we | 
had at last got a home and set about improving 
it in the best way we knew how. 

My husband has a predilection for farming 
pursuits, and all otbers connected with a use- 
ful country life, but as he is a professional man, 
he has not as much time to devote to them as 
he would wish. Besides, as our funds-are limi- 
ted, we are obliged to creep along without the 
assistance of many of the new inventions, which 
enable some others to make such long strides in 
the march of improvement. My “ gude man,” 


them, brought them home, and easily persua- 
ded him to become a subscriber. I was groping 
in the dark before, but now, with so enlighten 
ing a guide, I hope to proceed with confidence 
and success, 

All this is merely introductory to my object 
in writing, which is to get some direct advice 
about my fruit garden. Last October I planted 
a good many. little wild plum trees in my 
ground, intending them for stocks this spring 
for the best varieties of that delicions fruit. [am 
told the curculio avoids the native tree, and I 
thought, too, it might make the fine fruit har- 
dier to insert it in the native stock. Please say 
what you think of my plan, I also got a num- 
ber of the native gooseberry bushes from the 
woods and fields. and planted them with the 
design of engrafting the best kinds on them. 
I never heard of such a thing, but I thought I 
would try, hoping. by that means, to avoid the 
rust or mildew so common to that fruit in this 
country, to all, I belive, but the wild ones. Do 
you think the experiment worth trying? Or 
will it do at all to graft gooseberries? Please 





| be so good as to tell me, for I know nothing 


about it. 
One thing more and I am done. I planted 





however, is very industrious, and has caught 





last fall some of the common raspberries, but [ 





I had a frame put up for a bower, — 
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find a notice in your Nov. No. of a new variety 
which I wish to get. I, however, do not per- 
fectly understand Mr. L,’s description, and want 
explanation. He says they produce fruit from 
the wood of the preceding year, the old wood 
then ceases to bear and dies before fall. ‘This, 
so far as [ know, is common to all other Rasp- 
berries, and so far, I seem to understand him : 
but he goes on to say, “ The succeeding crops 
through the season are from the new wood, 
which also produces the abundant June crops 
of the following year.” From this I am led to 
infer that it produces more than one crop du- 
ring the summer and from different wood, which 
js not the case with the Raspberries with which 
Jam acquainted, He then proceeds to say that 
it never produces suckers, but is increased by 
the shoots taking a rapid growth in autumn, 
drooping over and taking root. Now that 
looks as if it were every year changing its place 
which would not suit me very well, as my 
ground is scarce and precious, Be so good as 
toexplain what I can’t exactly understand, and 
tell me the best mode of planting, whether in 
frames or otherwise, 

Ihave now spun you quite too long a yarn 
I see, but if you get tired of reeling, just snap it 
off and throw away the rough parts, but, for 
your life, I charge you, not to break it in the 
neighborhood of the gooseberries, raspberries, 
and plums. You may thank your own conde- 
sending kindness in noticing us that I trouble 
you at all, and for the future remember, that 
when we are wooed and won by the lords of 
the creation, it is not very easy for them to get 
rid of us. 

I intend to have a flower garden when I get 
able, and then if you do not anticipate, you 
may hear from me again. I shall now take ny 
leave of you for the present, by wishing you all 
the success your laudable undertaking merits. 

N. I. H. 

P.S.—I have planted my plum trees about 
nine feet apart, and am afraid that from a de- 
site to have as many as possible I have planted 
them too close. Have I? My gooseberries 
and currants are set four feet apart, is that 
right? Raspberries I have set only two feet 
apart. 

I did not write this for publication, as for 
want of experience I have nothing of import- 
ance to communicate, but if you find it more 
convenient to answer me in your paper, I have 
no objection to that, provided it comes in time 


for my purpose, 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

It gives us particular pleasure to re- 
ceive communications and enquiries on 
the subject of Horticulture from the la- 
dies, and we have no less pleasure in 
answering them. Weentirely approve 
of the plan of our fair correspondent in 








the limbs. 


procuring ‘* wild plum trees for stocks 
for the best varieties of that delicious 
fruit,’’ and have no doubt it will give 
the graft more hardiness and vigor to be 
inserted in the native tree, but whether 
this will save the fruit from the curcu- 
lio we have great doubts. ‘The best 
way at any rate to mitigate or prevent 
the ravages af that insect is (when hogs 
cannot be let run among the trees) to 
harden the ground for some distance 
around the tree by pavement, to hold a 
sheet daily under the tree, and by sha- 
king to receive the insect thereon, and 
destroy it, and to throw soap suds con- 
tinually around the roots,—indeed this 
last method is excellent for all fruit trees. 
We approve of the plan also of grafting 
good kinds of gooseberries on the wild 
bushes, but think there is not a strong 
probability that they will be less sub- 
ject to rust or mildew. Soap suds 
again are the preventive of this. The 
gooseberry is often grafted. ‘The Ohio 
everrbearing raspberry, of which there 
is a notice in 2nd No. of our present 
vol. does begin to bear a little sooner 
than any other raspberry, and continues 
to bear from different wood, or from the 
new wood during the whole summer 
and fall till the fruit is killed by frost, 
which new wood also produces the 
abundant June crops of the following 
year. ‘This raspberry is better for a 
little shade. Ourcorrespondent is right 
in supposing that this raspberry changes 
its ground, but its branches may be so 
directed as not to travel at all of any 
consequence from its original site. All 
raspberries are better, and most eco- 
nomically supported, close to fences, - 
forming a support for one side ; the out- 
side may be stalked with forked sticks, 
and on them may be placed poles, &c. 
Nine feet apart is rather too close for 
plum trees—twelve or even fifteen feet 
would be better. Gooseberries and 
currants will do well four feet apart, and 
raspberries should be about three feet. 
We omitted to mention, when we spoke 
of the plum trees, that some are liable 
to be attacked by a worm which occa- 
sions the formation of large bunches on 
These diseased limbs are 
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to be removed and burnt, and even the 
whole tree if it should be badly infected, 
to the end that it may not communicate 
to others. 

We shall always be particularly hap- 
py to answer any enquiries on the sub- 
ject of horticulture, to the best of our 


ability, especially of our lady friends. 
E. J. He 





Hot Beds. 


As it may be necessary to prepare 
hot beds in some parts of the country, 
before our March number appears, it 
will be as well to give a few remarks 
on the subject. 

In making a hot bed, mark off the 
ground four inches larger, every way, 
than the frame on which the sash is to 
rest. ‘Throw out the earth about three 
inches deep at the back of the intended 
bed, and nine inches at the front. The 
bed must be formed of dung from the 
horse-stable, that has not already heated 
nor been exposed to the weather. Let 
it be of a proper degree of dampness to 
heat well—if wet, it will not heat, nor 
if too dry. Lay it evenly all over the 
bed, so prepared, carefully mixing or 
alternating the long-litter and the horse- 
droppings, treading firm, as you go on, 
until you have it eighteen inches deep, 
all over, when it will, of course, have 
a slope from back to front of six inches. 
Now lay on a covering of four inches 
of good rich earth; put on the frame 
and the sash, and leave it for the first 
violent heat to go off. This it will do, if 
properly prepared and not too dry, in 

about eight or ten days. T. A. 





Notes from Kentucky, by the Junior 


Editor. 
To E. J. Hooper, Ese. 
. * * * and just 


reached Frankfort on Monday, the 11th 
inst., in time for the show of stock, at 
the meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society ; having come by a private con- 
veyance from Louisville. (Mem. nev- 


either by stage or otherwise — stage 


agents insolent and unaccommodating, 
roads in miserable order, and tolls most 
extravagantly high, amounting to seven 
and a half cents per mile on a two-horse 
carriage. ) 

Owing to the severity of the weather, 
the show of animals was small, and 
they were soon removed. I had barely 
time to get a glimpse of some good 
cattle—of several noted horses: Grey 
Eagle, Monarch, Monmouth Eclipse, 
Red Bill, Jourdan, Emancipator, &c.; 
and the pacing Canadians, ‘ Dav 
Crocket’’—a fine, spirited little brown 
nag, that has done his mile, I am told, 
in 2.32,—and * Jonathan Slick’’—a 
handsome gray. ‘The show of hogs 
amounted to some half dozen, and these 
not worthy a remark. ‘This is a mere 
neighborhood fair, occasioned by the 
meeting of the State Society ; but no 
premiums are offered. ‘There was one 
animal that particularly attracted my 
attention—Mr. Wm. Hickman’s young 
Jack, ‘‘ 'Tippecanoe’’—only two years 
old past, fully fifteen hands high, and 
of great substance. I have never before 
seen his equal; though I am aware that 
there are several in the West considera- 
bly larger —‘*Mammoth,”’ and Mr. 
Hickman’s ‘ Fulton,” in Kentucky, 
and ‘King Cyrus,”’ in Tennessee, and 
it may be others. Mr. Hickman wish- 
es to dispose of ‘ Tippecanoe’’ or 
‘‘ Fulton,” and gave me his terms of 
sale, which I enclose to you. 

In the evening I heard the very able 
address delivered before the Society, by 
its President, the honorable CuiLTon 
Attan. I send you a copy—you will 
find it interesting. 
the Legislature has ordered 5000 copies 
to be printed, for distribution through 
the state. 

The Society met in the court-house, 
next day, for the transaction of its al 
nual business. I must refer you to ils 
organ, the Ky. Farmer, for all over 4 
mere sketch. 

Some reports from the county So 
cieties were presented, and premiums 
awarded for several essays, which, 








er travel that road if you can help it, 


however, were too voluminous to be 











I understand that | 
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read before the meeting, but will shortly 
be published. 

The Hon. Cuartes A. WIcKLIFFE 
offered a resolution, proposing a pre- 
mium ‘‘for the greatest quantity of 
hemp, to be water-rotted during the 
coming season.” 

Mr. Tuomas B. Stevenson pro- 
posed to amend the resolution, by of- 
fering the premium for the best essay 
on the ‘ history, mode, and cost, of 
water-rotting hemp, and its effects upon 
health ;’’ and concluded by calling upon 
Mr. Nath. Hart, of Woodford, to de- 
tail his experience and opinions on the 
subject. 

Mr. Hart promptly responded, by 
stating his perfect success in the busi- 
ness; and that the result of his experi- 
ments proved that it was not unhealthy 
work for the hands engaged in it—and 
that, in fact, he preferred water-rotting 
to dew-rotting. ‘The process is now 
going on in his pools, within a few hun- 
dred yards of his residence, having per- 
mitted Mr. Myerly to use them. Mr. 
Hart intends putting in one hundred 
acres of hemp, next season, which he 
will prepare in this way. 

There then arose considerable discus- 
sion regarding the terms of the resolu- 
tion, which resulted in the adoption of 
a resolution, offering no premium, but 
expressing the sense of the meeting in 
favor of the practicability, healthfulness, 
and policy of adopting this method of 
preparing at least a portion of the next 
season’s crop of hemp. 


This is an important subject here, | 


hemp being one of the staple crops of 
Kentucky ; for though it has been 
proved that the Kentucky hemp, when 
properly prepared, is even superior to 
the Russian and other imported hemps, | 
yet the Navy still continues to use the 
imported article—although there is an 
anxiety manifested at head-quarters to 
use that grown within our own borders, 
rather than that brought from abroad. 
After the appointment of a committee 
to select themes for essays, on which 
the Society shall offer premiums this 
year—and the transaction of some 


‘ineluded in the “717 stock’— 








other business, the meeting adjourned. 


During the remainder of the week, I 
made the acquaintances of many of the 
leading agriculturists of the state, from 
whom I derived much valuable infor- 
mation; and prevailed upon several of 
them to become contributors to the 
pages of the Western Farmer and Gar- 
dener, by which we shall add greatly 
ta its interest and usefulness. I en- 
joyed myself well in this most hospita- 
ble and gay little town, while I re- 
mained. 

I spent some days with Mr. R. W. 
Scott, of Franklin, and in his vicinity ; 
but as it is my intention to see his stock 
again, on my return, [ will pass them 
over for the present. 

At his father’s, [ saw some very su- 
perior short horns, a good Woburn hog 
or two, and a *thin-rind’’ sow, that 
was a novelty tome. ‘The day was so 
cold and disagreeable that I could do 
little more than glance at the animals. 

At Mr. Evwarp Bracksurn’s we 
found quite a lot of thorough-breds— 
you know he is a noted breeder of fine 
horses. One black colt and a sorrel 
filly, both by ** Eclipse,’’ promise well. 
And here we saw that noble fellow, so 
recently the champion of old Kentuck, 
** Grey Eagle.”’ Whatabeauty! Per- 
fection in almost every point, unless it 
be a rather unsightly coarseness of ear. 
He is the gayest, most spirited, race- 
like horse, I think I have ever seen. 
What a pity he has not a little more 
substance! He seems to have almost 
entirely recovered his lameness, and I 
am inclined to believe will outgrow it, 
for he is yet but acolt. ‘The injury he 
received was not, I understand, alto- 
gether a let-down, but was a sprain of 
so severe a nature, that he can never 
again appear on the course. 

I rode over to Mr. Natu. Hart’s, 
one of the pioneers of Kentucky, and 
one of the owners of the bulls imported 
by Mr. Prentice, in 1818—and usually 
** John 
Bull’ and ** Prince Regent.”” Mr. H. 
and his sons still own many of their 
descendants. ‘They are very large and 
handsome animals, but with the rest of 
the stock on this property, by no means 
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in the condition I should like to see 
them. I consider it altogether impos- 
sible to keep up a fh aarene improve- 
ment in any breed of animals, without 
good and careful keep. Young stock 
exposed to the weather in such a season 
of change as this—cold, rain, sunshine 
and sleet—must deteriorate. Mr. Hart 
has 500 head of sheep, apparently very 
fine wooled, and in fair order—about 
100 head of mules, and a heavy stock 
of cattle. The property is an exten- 
sive one—nearly three thousand acres, 
all under fence. He and his sons seem 
to be inclined, however, to abandon 
stock, and grow hemp, for which I 
should suppose their farm admirably 
adapted—with their experience, too, in 
water-rotting, and the facilities they 
have for pursuing that process, they 
will set a good example to the state. 
This is one of the finest tracts of land I 
ever saw; the house is in a beautiful 
situation—close by it, a fine stream of 
water—no mere spring—issues from a 
cave, over which the house is built, 
having a very singular and romantic 
appearance. I find those subterraneous 
streams quite common all through the 
interior of the state—as are also those 
singular, funnel-like, sink-holes, so in- 
timately connected with them. Mr. 
Hart, Sen’r, still retains the borderer’s 
penchant for the chase; and being no 
longer able to indulge this taste as when 
the country was new and full of game, 
he has prepared him two large deer- 
parks, in which are over 100 head of 
Red-deer, a pair of Buffalo, and four of 
those superb animals, the Elk—three 
bucks and adoe. ‘They were the first 
I had ever seen alive, and when looking 
at them, I could readily appreciate the 
enthusiastic eagerness with which the 
chase of such noble creatures was en- 
tered into by our western hunters. Mr. 
Wm. Hart [ found to be somewhat of 
an unbeliever in what he considers the 
*shumbugs of the day’’—nor is he alto- 
gether wrong—the extravagant prices 
that have been paid for fine animals, 
for morus multicaulis, &c. &e. You 
may recollect a pretty sharp, well-writ- 











time ago in the Kentucky Farmer, at the 
breeders of Kentucky, for demanding 
such enormous prices for the services 
of their animals, ending by offering the 
services of his noted dog ‘* Arcos,” 
at, if I recollect right, $10! I saw the 
old dog, and a noble specimen he js, 
of the thorough-bred pointer: and of 
course—for my friend Will. is no ex. 
ception to the rule in Kentuck y—being 
the best dog in the state, he is the best 
in the world! He offers to hunt him 
against any dog in Ohio, for the best 
riding horse in the state! Some good 


jenny’s, and a horse of good appearance, 


which is kept for their own breeding, 
closes the account of stock here. For 
as to the hogs on the farm—lI should 
dislike to go near them—it would 
scarcely be safe. Real sharks! They 


precious good care of themselves! 

Mr. W. H. walked over with me to 
Mr. Bens. Gray’s—but unfortunately 
found him from home. However, we 
saw great part of his stock—all, I be- 
lieve, but the imported horse Emanei- 
pator; we could not get access to his 
stable. Mr. Gray’s celebrated cow 
«‘Maryanne,”’ for which, with her calf 
‘*Modesty,’’ he paid $2150—is a per 
fect wreck! She has fallen lame in her 
hip from some unknown cause, and has 
become a mere skeleton. It seems very 
doubtful to me if she ever recovers. 
She has a good galf at her foot, by, 
I think, her owner’s “Don John.” 
‘« Modesty,’’ with another heifer anda 
large red cow—all three good—were 
the only fine cattle we saw. His milch 
cows are good part-bloods. ‘Two palf 
each of Cotswold and of Southdown 
sheep pleased me much—they are su- 
perior in every respect. Nothing sur 
prises me more, in this age of improve 
ment in stock, than the little attention 
paid to the better breeds of sheep— 
those that are superior in size, in wool, 
mutton and thriftiness. Mr. Gray has 
a fine farm, in fair order—all except his 
splendid cow-house and dairy ; owing, 
as I understand, to his having recently 
lost his dairyman, no part of that esta 





ten touch of his, which appeared some- 


blishment was in the order it ought to 








have one good quality—they will take — 
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have been. I will recur to this subject, | thorough-bred bulls. But of this again. 
and to sheep. The various attacks made upon the 


I now returned to Mr. Scott’s, and 

in looked over his well-arranged 
and well-conducted farm—and next 
day took the rail-car to Lexington. 
That road is a blot on the spirit of the 
State of Kentucky. If I had my choice 
between a decent, well made Indiana 
rail-road, and a farmer’s four-horse 
wagon, or a ride on ¢his road, I should 
be at a loss which to prefer! 

From Lexington, I rode out to Mr. 
B. Warfield’s, to Mr. W. P. Curd’s, 
and the Messrs. Allens’, but as I visited 
their farms on my return, I shall speak 
of them again. 

Writing to you, as I now do, a few 
short notes of my trip, you must not 
expect me to be very particular as to 


all 1 saw.—The face of the country, | 


and those delightful blue-grass pastures, 
and the general course of farming 
through the interior, will afford mate- 
rial for an article on my return. Nor 
can I specify every fine animal that was 
shown me, but will only name those 
which struck me most at the moment— 
though I have no doubt I overlooked 
many that would have pleased me fully 
as well on a more careful observation. 

I reached Winchester on Monday, 
the 25th, and there met Dr. Martin, 
with whom I returned home. That 
very evening, I commenced a careful 
scrutiny of his noted stock, both of hogs 
and cattle, and continued it during my 
stay. His cattle are so well known, 
that I need not say more than that they 
deserve the character they have earned 
for themselves. His importation of 
1839 is a superior one in every respect, 
and their produce will be hard to beat. 


The Dr.’s knowledge of pedigrees and. 


of the necessity for their being pure, 
has led him to have a close eye to those 
of his own stock. Examine * Bertram 
the Fourth’s’’—and he is worthy of his 
pedigree. His young twin bull “ Spe- 
cie,”” is very fine, and both he and Ber- 
tram are superior handlers. His large 
stock of heifers, of various grades, speak 
Volumes to our farmers, in favor of 


Dr.’s hogs—many of which attacks 
were violent, uncalled for, and decided- 
ly unjust and ungentlemanly—have 
given them, of late years a notoriety 
over almost any others, unless it be my 
friend Curd’s, (to whom I will pay a 
visit presently.) I myself am some- 
what inclined to prejudice, and admir- 
ing the black Berkshires as I do, may 
scarce have done the Woburns and 
white Berkshires even-handed justice— 
and ‘*verily I have my reward’’—for 
though I cannot retract one word I have 
said respecting my sfill favorite breed, 
I have brought myself into the unpleas- 
ant predicament of acknowledging that 
I was prejudiced, but think I shall 
avoid it for the future. I was most 
agreeably disappointed in Dr. Martin’s 
‘*Woburn”—I found him a very large, 
well formed hog; with good hams, legs 
and handling qualities; though exces- 
sively coarse to appearance. When 
full grown, at say two years, he will 
weigh 600 to 700 Ibs. nett, and can 
even be made to reach 1000 at three! 
If I might judge, from recollection of 
the old original Berkshire hog, and from 
the general form and appearance of the 
Woburn, I should be inclined to say, 
that they are as nearly as may be, one 
and the same, Some slight change has 
taken place—raising and rounding the 
ear, and throwing the meat more on the 
back and giving probably more height 
behind—which last renders him un- 
sightly, though the drovers speak of it 
as an advantage in travelling. He has 
the same coarse looking skin, the same 
reddish or sandy colored hair, with nu- 
merous black spots—though occasion- 
ally nearly white; the same breadth 
of back, and size of ham. ‘The Dr.’s 
black Berkshires I do not particularly 
admire, but his much abused white 
boar, is one of the very best animals I 
ever saw. In form, size, and handling 
qualities, and in legs, I should want 
nothing better. He will weigh at pre- 
sent, (and the Dr.’s hogs are all only 
in fair order,) about 450 lbs. His skin 








breeding even their common cows, to 


has the peculiar scaly appearance of 
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the improved Neapolitan, and is cover- 
ed with black spots, evidently scarce 
skin deep—though his hair and bristles 
are white. I should say that he is a 
distinct cross of the old Berkshire, on 
the white improved Neapolitan, and 
that the cross had been made some 
generations back, from the fact of a 
great majority of his pigs being white 
or nearly so. The large China boar pig 
which came with him, is dead, but he 
has left behind him some pigs, from dif- 
ferent sows, that are perfect curiosities ; 
I saw one do his best for some five 
minutes, to get over a rail, but * he 
couldn't come it,’’ and at last had liter- 
ally to roll over! ‘The Neapolitan sow 
is as good as the white boar—I would | 
give a trifle for a pair of her pigs by 
him! ‘The white Lancashire sow I do 
not admire. ‘The Dr, has a great num- | 
ber of brood sows, of the Woburn, Wo-| 
burn and Berkshire—a capital cross— | 
and of various other breeds. . I cannot! 
speak of each individual. A large flock | 
of superior sheep, in good order, a 
good many mules and horses, and a fine | 
farm, not qguife in the order it might be— 
brings me to the banter pigs, which 
the Dr. is feeding against Mr. Fanning, | 
Editor of the Agriculturist. The banter 
arose out of a dispute about the said. 
white Berkshire—the Dr. ending the. 
discussion by offering to bring the mat-| | 
ter to what our friend Stevenson calls | 
the ** Avoirdupois argument’’—by feed-| 18 
ing a pair of his boar’s get against a. 
pair of any other breed.’ Mr. F. chose 
the black Berkshires, and at it they | 
went, each trying to make his pigs. 
weigh most at the end of six months 
from the 20th of Jan., without reference | 
to the quantity or quality of food con-| 
sumed, so that after all it will be no test. 
The Dr.’s pigs were the produce of, | 
(to my notion,) one of his most indif- 
ferent Woburn sows, and pigged 18th | 
of Sept. last, and are very fine. On| 
the 20th January, 
Bernice weighed 116 pounds, 
Bertha, * 108 * 

On the 26th, I saw them weighed, 
Bernice then reaching 134—gain 18) 











Bertha, se 122—gain 13 | 


This is pretty good for six days’ feed feed. 
ing, even though it were on two quarts 
of corn meal to each, three times a day, 
made into mush. ‘They did not how. 
ever eat all up. 

(To be continued.) 

Norr—Dr. Martin, in a letter to us of 34 
Feb, says—“I again weighed my pigs to-day, 
and find, that 

Bernice weighs 162 pounds,—gain, last eight 
days, 28 pounds. 

Bertha weighs 149 pounds,—gain, last eight 
days, 27 pounds. 

Bernice’s gain in 14 days, 46 pounds, 

Bertha’s “ “o “« @ * 

They eat their food much better this last 
week, than the first. 

Tuesday, 9th,—weighed the pigs again. 

Bernice has reached 177 pounds,—six days’ 
gain, 15 pounds. 

Bertha has reached 164 pounds,—six days’ 
gain, 15 pounds, 

Bernice’s gain in 20 days, 61 pounds, 
Bertha’s “ “« = « 55 pounds, 

Bertha has got well of the hurt of her foot, and 
now promises to do as well as her sister Ber 
nice—having gained, the last week, as much,” 

Look out, friend Fanning! The Dr. evident 
ly understands what he has taken in hand, 





Wonders of Cultivation. 

There is scarcely a vegetable which 
we. cultivate, that can be found to grow 
naturally. Buffon has stated that our 
wheat is a fictitious production, raised 
to its present condition by the art of 
agriculture. Rye, rice, barley, or even 
oats, are not to be found wild, that is to 
say, growing natural in any part of the 
jearth ; but have been altered by the in- 
dustry of man, from plants not now 
resembling them, even in such a degree 


|as not to enable us to know their rela- 


tions. The acid and disagreeable opium 
graveolons has been transformed into 
delicious celery, and the cold wort, a 
plant of seven leaves, not weighing al- 
together half an ounce, has been im- 
proved into cabbage, whose leaves alone 
weigh ‘many pounds, or into the cauli- 
flower of considerable dimensions, be- 
ing only the embryo of a few buds 
which, in their natural state, would not 
have weighed as many grains. The 
potato derives its origin from a small 
bitter root, which grows wild in Chili 
and Montevideo. 
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